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We look hopefully to the Future. The toils of life 
have no power to quench the ardor of a soul that rests its 
claim to success upon honést endeavor. We, and 
those for whom we labor, are not the people to waste 
the golden sands of life in idle dreaming, or risk them 
recklessly in hazards which may induce ruin upon 
the work of years. It is the part of wisdom to be 
careful as well as industrious, and those who make 
haste to be rich, deprive themselves, by the very adap- 
tation of their powers and impulses, of the capacity 
to enjoy the result of that, which, if successful, is the 
crown of their most cherished hopes. Enjoyment is 
not far off, unless we will have it so; for while we 
look at the golden-fringed horizon that bounds the 
circumference of our uneasy vision, and wish that our 
lives had fallen under such favored skies, lo! ours is 
the envied horizon of just such another spirit of dis- 
content, and we knew it not; even while it is to us a 
meridian, instead of an ultimate light. 

But if we will doat on horizons, let us reflect, that 
to-day we stand in the near distance of a year, just 
throwing the bright rim of its broad disc, upon a seg- 
ment of our earthly life. We step thoughtfully for- 
ward and look instinctively to the right and left tosee 
who are our fellows in this time-stage of our existence. 
We recognize here and there an old familiar face 
which has long reflected our joys and our sorrows, 
and which has been to us a partof our own life. And 
here too are new forms, whose paths now for the first 
time converge to ours, and so far as we can see, are 
leading on to the same bourne. We will greet these 
new companions with a word of kindness; for who 
can tell how much there may be of love and enjoy- 
ment, to develop in this chance world-travel of ours, 
for these years before us. 

Here too, are vacancies in the ranks, of those with 
whom we held companionship in past years. We 
loved them for many things, but now their path has 
diverged from this: some have followed the leadings 
of their destiny in other fields of virtuous endeavor, 
some have perchance forgotten to love and enjoy, and 
other some, have res d to the great fiat of God, 
and now walk with the hosts who people the spirit 
land. Thus with the double fellowship of the Past 
and Present, we go trustingly to the work of the 
Future; and with a hearty greeting to the whole 
Cultivator Band, present, and to be, we wish you e 
Harry New Year! 
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Before proceeding to notice the few points—and 
they are only a few—in the last article of Mr. Can- 
field, (vol. 8, p. 298,) which appear to require some 
reply from me, I think it will be profitable—because 
it will conduce to the better understanding of this 
subject, and because Mr. Canfield entirely neglects it 
—to bestow some attention to the laws which govern 
the formation of races, varieties, and hybrids in the 
animal and vegetable departments of creation. When 
we shall have done so, the errors of Mr. Canfield, and 
the confusion that would follow from the inapt and 
inartistic manner in which he uses the names given 
to the different varieties of Merino sheep, will be more 
clearly exposed, 

There are, then, two laws which obtain in all pro- 
creation, impregnation, and hybridization of animals 
and plants. 

To the first I will give the name of Tut Law or 
Unirormity. 

It may be thus defined: Within any given species, 
every individual—considered with reference to himself, 
and those like him from the same proximate ancestry 
—contains in him the elements of uniformity. 

To the second I will give the name of Tue Law or 
Diversity. 

It may be thus defined: Within any given species, 
every individual—considered with © ba ps 
other individual; and those unlike him, whether of the 
same or of a different proximate ancestry—contains 
in him the elements of diversity. 

These definitions are offered, I must confess, with no 
little hesitation, and yet with many degrees of confi- 
dence. The laws, which are the subject of examina- 
tion, act wholly in secret: they can only be discerned 
in their effects after they have taken place; and, there- 
fore, every attempt, at explanation or deseription of 
them, must proceed solely upon the inductive method. 
Hence the great nicety of the task. And, I flatter 
myself, that, should the definitions, as given, be here- 
after found, in any part, to be inaccurate, or not suffi- 
ciently exact, the fact that they have been proposed, 
will be of no little utility,in aiding the future progress 
of discoveries, in this branch of inductive science. 

But, in order that a clearer idea of the effects of these 
two laws may be conveyed to the mind, by way of 
comparison and description rather than of definition of 
them: the first may be regarded as the centripetal, and 
the second as the centrifugal To these their 
operations are probably analagous; and they may be, 
indeed, the same in kind; but, causes, apparently so 
complex, carinot be classed with forces capable of di- 
— and measurement, such as geometricians deal 
with. 

This idea has been recently presented by M. Vil- 
morin, the celebrated horticulturist in France, who 
attempts, by mieans of it, to convey to others some 
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conception of the views present in his own mind upon, the law of diversity—and to have attained a fuller and 
this subject. He goes on to say: | clearer apprehension of both of them, than had been 
“These two forces, which act in contrary directions,| hitherto arrived at. As it is, I claim to share with 
and from the equilibrium of which results the fixity of ‘him whatever honor there may be in the discovery, 
the species, may be thus conceived: the first, or cen-| because, I have not only known, but .acted on it for 
tripetal force, is the result of the law of resemblance the last ten years. 
between children and parents, or atavism; the result of} When I speak of the knowledge of what is above 
its action is to restrain within the limits#-assigned to| denominated the law of diversity being a discovery, I 
the species the aberrations produced by the other force.” | believe it to be really such. For, whilst some confu- 
And he might have added, that it is capable of be- sed notion of the first law—that of uniformity—seems 
ing used to impress upon new forms a permanence,|to be common enough, if we can understand the 
which shall constitute them distinct varieties, different | phrase, “like begets like,” as embodying any such 
from all others in the species. He, however, proceeds: | sense, yet, I do not believe that that thought even 
“The second, or centrifugal force, resulting from | had been so examined or analyzed, as to give to it the 
the law of individual differences, or of idiosyncracy,| tangible form of a rationally educed law. And, when 
causes each of the individuals composing a species,| we hear what are really but the legitimate and certain 
supposing them even born from a single individual or | effects of the law of diversity alluded to by the untrue 
couple, to present differences which constitute its pe-| or at least doubtful appellation of “ sports,” it is evi- 
culiar physiognomy, and produce that infinite variety in| dent, that those, who use that language, refer those 
unity which characterizes the works of the Creator. | effects, rather to the shadowy impalpable. emanations 
For the sake of simplicity we have just supposed ata-| of some imagined wonder-working “ chance,” than to 
vism to constitute a single force; but, when we reflect | the determinate action of any known law. 
on it, we see that it presents rather a collection of} In the further discussion of this subject, I will ad- 
forces acting pretty nearly in the same direction, and! here to my own definitions of the laws, as they have 
is composed of the influence or individual attraction of | been given above, in preference to those of M. Vilmo- 





















all the ancestors. Now, to facilitate the comprehen-| rin: and, I will use the word “atavism ” in a much 


sion of this force, we must first consider abstractly the | 


form of resemblance to the mass of ancestors, which 
may be regarded as the attraction of the type of the 
species, and for which we shall reserve the name of 
atavism; then we must consider separately, and in a 
more special manner, the attraction or form of resem- 
blance to the actual parent, which, less powerful, but 
acting at a smaller distance, tends to perpetuate in the 
progeny the characters peculiar to the immediate pa- 
rent. So long as the parent has not departed in a 
material degree from the type of the species, the two 
forces act parallelly and are blended; and the variations 
which may follow in such a case, through the law of 
idiosyncracy, may present themselves indefinitely in 
all directions, without exhibiting a peculiar leaning to 
any one. It is different when the actual parent has 
varied in a marked manner from the type; the force 
of resemblance to the actual parent then becomes com- 
bined with that of the individual variations, and the 
result is an excess of deviation in the direction of the 
resultant of these two combined forces; or, if it be 
preferred, the individual variations will then radiate, 
not round the common centre of the type, but round a 
point situated on the line which separates the type 
from the variety first obtained. Abandoned to nature, 
individual variations almost always perish in the super- 
abundant mass of individuals which are unceasingly 
undergoing destruction. Hence the fixity of natural 
species. But when collected by man, these variations 
are protected, their descendants become multiplied; 
obeying then the more complex laws which govern 
them, they produce their numerous modifications, 
which man has been able to fix for his own service. 
It is thus also that the influence of man, in exclusive- 
ly choosing modified individuals to multip!y the proge- 
ny, supplies a counterbalance, in his constant efforts, 
to the equally constant force of atavism; and thus 
succeeds in emancipating or fixing modified races.” 
This extract contains the substance of all, that I 
have had the opportunity of perusing through the me- 
dium of a translation, which M. Vilmorin has yet pub- 
lished upon this subject, capable of being introduced 
here advantageously to my purpose. The views, he 
has so judiciously attempted to express, are not new 
tome. I have long entertained them almost in their 
identity; and, indeed, until they fell under my notice, 
sometime during the past summer, I had supposed my- 
self to be, in some sort, the discoverer of the second 
of the laws—that to which I have given the name of 





more restricted sense, than would attach to it, if it 
were adopted as the name of the first of, those laws. 
From the considerations, already advanced, it is 
manifest, that, if we have a breed or variety of ani- 
mals—as of sheep, for instance—so perfect in every 
characteristic, that we wish to preserve itin its present 
purity, or in the exact form in which it now exists, it 
must be separated and isolated from all others; and we 
must confine our efforts to the continued and improved 
development of that perfection within the limits of 
such breed or variety. We take, as our standard, the 
most perfect individual of such breed or variety, so as 
to constitute him our particular subordinate type, and 
we proceed to base our action solely and rigidly upon 
the law of uniformity, applying it not to the species at 
large, but to our particular subordinate type. Him we 
use as our breeder; and, in all_his progeny, we must 
be ever attentively on the watch, that we may detect 
the first deviation or even tendency to deviation from 
that type; and, having detected it, we must persistently 
exclude, from the office of becoming a breeder, every 
individual in whom it is exhibited. Going on in this 
way without remission, we court and foster by our ca- 
resses the law of uniformity, so as continually to 
strengthen its action: and we combat continually the 
law of diversity—we cast it out and banish it, so as to 
weaken, diminish and finally overcome it. We build 
upon the one: we carefully secure every avenue against 
the entrance of the other. And, the greater the de- 
termination with which we adhere to this course, the 
more certain and the greater will be our success—a 
success far surpassing our most sanguine expectations. 
On the other hand, if the object be to produce a 
new variety, our action must be based upon both these 
laws—each in turn. At first, reversing the course of 
proceeding in the former case described, we address 
our efforts to overcome the force of atavism, and to 
bring into activity the law of diversity. Here, at the 
outset, if there exists but one variety of the species, 
our task is exceeding difficult. But it may be accom- 
plished, if we are careful to notice any—the least—de- 
viation from the type, and, having attained, to take 
advantage of it. There are many appliances that may 
be brought to our aid, in effecting this first deviation, 
such as bringing the subjects of our experiment into 
new conditions of life, and under the influence of cir- 
cumstances different from those existing in a state of 
unaided nature. And, the first. deviation, no matter 
how obtained, carefully nurtuf€d, will soon produce 
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other and wider variations. Selecting those the most 
remote from the parent type, and the most widely dif- 
ferent from each other, we avai! ourselves of their di- 
vergencies and begin to advance more rapidly. At 
length, the tendency or force of the law of diversity 
becomes stronger than that of the law of uniformity, 
and we can now command variations in countless mul- 
titude. But, if, at the outset, there exist more than 
one, or many varieties, within the species, our task is 
comparatively easy in its being entered upon. Here, 
again taking sheep as our illustration, we have the 
further advantage of being able, from the start, to se- 
lect those forms, cognate or not, as may best suit our 
purpose, from the mass of the already existing varie- 
ties. Having made our selections we now “ cross the 
breeds ”—we encourage new forms—we foster every 
deviation from the original types. And, whilst thus 
engaged, this law, like the other, with every step we 
take, acquires increased force, in the new individuals, 
which become in turn the subjects of our experiment. 
Nor do we desist from acting upon this law, until, after 
having extended it through many generations, we find, 
among the numerous progeny, some individuals pos- 
sessing in all points the required form and qualities, 
and fulfilling the preconceived idea of our new variety. 
Him we now constitute our new particular subordinate 
type, and make our breeder. And now comes the 
change in our method of procedure. We abandon the 
law of diversity, and it becomes the object of our spe- 
cial hostility. Now, our endeavor must be to impress 
the form and characteristics of our new-found type 
upon all his progeny. Again we woo uniformity. 
Again we call in the aid of atavism: but not to give it 
free scope: our object is now to set bounds to its ac- 
tion so as to reproduce the resemblance singly of our 
new-found particular subordinate type. He has been 
installed in the rank of being the destined founder of 
our new Variety; and, accordingly we interbreed him 
with his own progeny. From the offspring so obtain- 
ed new selections are made; and, if any among them 
possess the exact form and characteristics of their now 
double ancestor—being at once their sire and grand- 
sire—they are carefully isolated and interbred; if not, 
recourse is again had to the grandsire, until his near- 
est possible very image is obtained. As soon as this is 
done a new isolation takes place, and heis used. Nor 
is our end yetaccomplished. The proceeding, by new 
selections from every successive set of offspring, and 
the isolation of them, is still to be rigidly carried on. 
All, in whom diversity appears, continue to be thrown 
out. Our utmost sagacity is directed towards strength- 
ening the tendency to uniformity, and weakening the 
tendency to diversity, until the tendency to uniformity, 
or force of the law in that direction, overcomes the 
tendency to diversity, or force of the law in that di- 
rection; when our new variety may be said to be es- 
tablished. This, ae is apparent, will not take place 
until after many generations; but, it will take place, 
as surely as that effects follow causes. Then, con- 
stancy, in the reproduction of its like, will have be- 
come the permanent habit of our new variety, firmly 
inbred in its constitution. 

Educed from what has been advanced, we perceive 
that there are certain other consequences, attendant 
upon, and arising collaterally from the ection of these 
two laws. Two of these collateral consequences are 
most important to be attended to; and, for the sake of 
method, we may treat them as corollaries to the Jaws. 

The first is this: That defects are extended and 
perpetuated with as much certainty as beauties or ex- 
cellencies. Hence, none but individuals, as nearly 
free from all defects as possible, and entirely free 
from such defects as. deformity, constitutional weak- 
ness, idiocy, deafness, end the like; in fact, none but 
such as are as perfect in all respects as ean be found, 
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ought to be used in breeding. And every constitu- 
tional tendency to any of these, in the family of an 
individual apparently free from it, ought equally to de- 
termine his rejection as a breeder. And, hence also, 
the preservation of authentic pedigrees becomes a 
matter of the first importance, accompanied with am- 

le memoranda of the character and peculiarities be- 
onging to each. When we reflect upon the aston- 
ingly great number of ancestors every one must have, 
if no near interbreeding has taken place, to go back 
no further than the eighth degree, we are forcibly 
struck with the conviction of how easily a stain, that 
may have surreptitiously crept in, may be overlooked 
and forgotten. But, the authentic pedigree is our sure 
guard against so great an evil as this. 

The second corollary that I will notice is this: In 
acting upon the law of diversity, the tendency or force 
towards deterioration is much stronger than towards 
amelioration or improvement. This exhibits itself, in 
the much greater number of the offspring that are in- 
ferior, over those that are equal or superior to the pa- 
rents. It is by a knowledge of this fact, that we are 
enabled toeaccount for that, which is so much com- 
plained of by some farmers, who are opposed to “ book 
learning,” and which they term “the running out of 
the breed.” Such farmers, instead of procuring a dis- 
tinct and well established variety or breed, and confi- 
ning themselves to the preservation of that in its pu- 
rity, which they might do without much “ book learn- 
ing,” pursue the directly opposite course. They are 
either satisfied with any animal exhibiting in their 
judgment “ good points,” without regard to purity of 
breed, and no matter how strongly the tendency to di- 
we may be developed in him; or, they believe, if 
they have a good breed, that, to keep it so, it must be 
“crossed” with some other breed, choosing, for that 
purpose, as frequently as otherwise, the one as remote 
and different from what they have as possible. This 
is a favorite theory with many—and hence, their prac- 
tice is always founded upon the law of diversity, with- 
out any well defined object placed before the mind to 
be accomplished thereby. It cannot, therefore, be 
other than the veriest accident, if they do not bring 
their stock under the operation of what I have above 
denominated the second corollary; and of that branch 
of it resulting in continued successive deterioration. 
What wonder, then, that in their hands, “ the breed” 
soon “runs out”! 

Having arrived at this knowledge of the laws, which 
govern in the procreation of animals and plants, we 
are enabled fully to account for the existence of the 
different and distinct varieties in so many species, 
which are found, not only in different countries of the 
world, but often in different parts of the the same 
country. And, there is no necessity for supposing, 
that the Creator originally formed more than one kind 
in any species. Applied to man: the unity of the hu- 
man race, from Adam, and afterwards from Noah, is 
fully established; and all the varieties found to exist 
in the different divisions of the earth, whether we 
compute them to be three, the red, the tawny, and 
the black, or five, or twenty, or any other number, are 
satisfactorily accounted for. Had Professor Agassiz 
been a horticulturist, or a breeder of domestic animals, 
with his acknowledged abilities, and with equal pow- 
ers of observation, so as to have discovered these laws, 
he would never have fallen into the gross errors he 
has, natural 4aw being only considered, and more 
gross, divine revelation being received into the ac- 
count, upon the subject of the unity of the human 
race. T. S. Houmricxnovse. 

Coshocton, Ohio, November 20, 1853. 

Most men employ their first years so as to make 
their last miserable. 
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LANDS AND FARM STOCK IN OHIO. 


In the first column of the annexed table will be 
found the average value of lands in each county, as 
returned by the appraisers, and equalized by the State 
Board of Equalization. These prices it is generally 
conceded, range considerably below the present aver- 
age cash value, although they show an advance since 
the appraisement of 1846, of nearly eighty per cent.; 
and most of the farming lands and other real estate in 
the best farming districts, especially where railroads 
have been made, have doubled in valuewithin six years! 
The aggregate value of real estate as assessed in 


1846, WaS...eseeeseees o coc ccccesecccecccec se $920,090, 720 
Do. in 1853...0escccccccrccereccccccsccececerss 008,061,109 
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LANDS AND FARM STOCK IN OHIO IN 1853. 

| Lands) No. of ; No. of | No. of | No. of 
|Pacre. Horses. Cattle. | Sheep. | Hogs. 
Adams.....eeseese++e| 89 28 6,265, 13,504, 19,182) 32,093 
Allen....ssse+eeeee++| 8 09 5,182 12680, 17,516| 22,699 
Ashland....... veeeee| 19 35, 8,794) 19,762) 89.953) 30,151 
Ashtabula........++..| 12 88) 7,367] 43.206 41,786) 8,026 
Athens....seesseeeees| 749 4, 16,943, 34,759) 20,433 
Auglaize..eesesssseee) 7 82, 4,478) 11,745, 12,823) 18,76 
Belmont....++++e++++| 21 99, 11,468) 23,620) 70,276) 36,346 
Brown..se.ss+sseeee| 17 49) 8,169 17/035) 121,689] 50,669 
Butler.......+++.4++| 36 19, 10,894 20,095| 9.095] 66,249 
Carroll....eesseeeee+| 13 02; 6,547) 14,622) 78,870} 15,340 
Champaign....+. +++) 23 06) 7,779 20,711) 50,838 
Clarke... .ccccccccccs| 24 £3 7,258; 19,581) 73,852) 28.546 





Counrixgs. 











Clermont..... seeseee| 23.95 8,076) 15,410) 13.842) 60,716 
Clinton....++++.+e++! 19 84) 7,836) 21,052) 72,713) 55,288 





INCTEaSC..ccercenseccrcecscveccssevecsernese Heol WO d09 

The increase of personal property has been as great 
as that of real estate; it will probably show when the 
tables are completed, an aggregate wealth of eight 
hundred millions. 

The number of domestic animals in each county, 
for 1853, is also given in our table, and shows a large 
increase over the returns of any former year. The 
following is the comparison of the past four years: 
Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 


rs 
1850..........513,652 1,103,811 $812.707  1672,178 
1851*..0.seeeee 517,396 1,116,145 3,619,674 1,456,648 
1852.. ....00++-402,695 1,136,700 3,050.796 ~—-:1,299 746 
1853...00+e00++615,085 1,646,195 4,104,450 2,498,792 


The returns for the past year, however, it must 
be remarked, show a larger increase than is real, and 
therefore liable to mislead persons who do not consid- 
er the effects of the newrules for making assessments. 
Under the former law, cattle and horses under two 
years old were not enumerated by the assessors, and 
two hundred dollars worth of property for each family 
was exempt from taxation. This exemption would 
include many horses, cows and hogs, especially in 
towns and cities; and this law being abolished, the 
number is increased from this cause, but to what ex- 
tent cannot be ascertained. Then as the new consti- 
tution requires all descriptions ot property having any 
value to be listed for taxation, it is believed that many 
of the assessors enumerated colts, calves, lambs and 
pigs, along with the horses, cattle, sheep and hogs 
respectively, as no definite instructions, we are told, 
were given them on this subject. In this casé tle 
stock table for the present year is of very little use; 
and with: ut this explanation it is likely to do positive 
harm, by misleading the dealers in pork, wool, &c. 
We hope that editors who copy the table, or its ag- 
gregates, will be careful to append these explanations; 
and we would suggest that some further legislation is 
required in order to secure reliable statistics of this 
kind. Will not the State Board of Agriculture eall 
the attention of the Legislature to the subject? 





Tat Kentuoxy Carrie Sarz.—Much surprise hav- 
ing been expressed at the high prices obtained at the 
sale of imported cattle in Kentucky last August, and 
some having expressed doubts as to the fairness or 
correctness of the reported sales, we copy the follow- 
ing extract from the American Agriculturist,of the 
2ist ult: 

“Mr. Kinnaird, of Lexington, Ky., assures us that 
we have been mis-informed in this matter, for some of 
the highest priced animals were bought by persons 
who were not 8, while some of the stock- 


holders did not buy asingle animal: He adds, ‘I ¥ 


deem this correction necessary, as it somewhat alters 
the view taken of the high prices obtained at the sale. 
The principal reason for these prices was the spirit of 
the breeders who were present, and their determina- 
tion to have some of the best cattle, and their belief 
that they were of the best that could be procured in 
Englan ” ” 








| Wyandot...e-+eee08 10 LU 


Columbiana.......+++| 18 36, 9.655) 21,803) 100,296| 23,859 
Coshocton....+++++++| 15 53) 9,351) 21,890) 65,767) 40,064 
Crawford....+++eee++| 15 75, 7,401) 21,188, 71.259| 34378 
Cuyahoga.......+++.-| 32 73, 9,157 27,480! 60,860} 9,600 
Darke...seseeeeeesee! 1155) 8,799| 19.717) 23,731) 45,010 
Defiance....esseecees 4 83) 2, 7,020; 4,420) 10,174 


































Delaware..esecseeses| 15 53 8,562) 21,927) 66.415} 49,165 
Ei@.ceseesseeeeeseee| 24 87) 4.988) 10.2.9) 
Fairfield..... eoececes| 24 42 11,451) 29,742 
Fayette......+++0++++| 18 58) 6,676 24437) 
Franklin....+seeccees| 33 12,047; 23,288 
Fulton...ces cecccess) 269 2,1 8,97 
Gallia..sseeeeseeeees| 7.04 4,000) 10,773) 
Geauga....sccccseses| 1608 5, 32,068) 
Greene... secses seees| 28°75, 8.650 22,800 
Guernsey... +++ ++) 12 84) 8,694) 19,4 
Hamilton......es+++«) 80 65) 13, 15,097 
Hancock..ceeeseeeee| 9 66 6, 18,720: 
Hardin. ...+.cs0.0. 6 88) 3,654, 9/912! 
Harrison.....se0e+.+-| 18 13) 7, 15,711 
Henry..cccccccscsves| 3 9 39 
Highland.....+++-+«+| 18 9,086} 21,627 
Hocking.esssesecees| 6 4,660, 11,371 
Holmes.......ceeeee+) 15 7.654, 19,325 
Bron 6.00 coccsecese| 2 9 302) 27,004 
Jackson.ses seceeeses| 7 3, 12,932 
Jefferson...... seeee-| 21 6.997, 4,456 

BOE ccodesenstandeel 6 10,31 
LORBevccceccoscceege 3,961, 13,698 
Lawrenceé.... seseees 2 
Licking....cceseveess 12.880) 32,969! 162,470 
Logan... eee eeeeee 7 





Lorain,..csccoccseses 
Lucas. cocccccccccece! 
Madison...+ cose sees 
Mahoning..«...ee. «+ 
Marion. ..00 »++- ees 
Medina... ..scceseces 
Meigs..cocseoe sevess 
Mercer....seseseoees 
Miami....cccccccsees 
Monroe...seeee eect 
Montgomery,...+++. » 
Morgan..cccssceseece 
Morrow ...e0- seeeees 
Muskingum.... ...-. 
Noble... cccccsecsece 
Ottown..ccccsecceecs 
Paulding...«++--es+0 
Perry.sesesess eeeeer 
Pickaway... sees. 
Pike....... eeee veeee 
Portage....sseseeeves 
Preble.cccccs scececes 
Putnam,.ceessccescees 
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1 3 
Richland... .ecceees c3 
OBB. cee ce ec ceeeeeres 86 10. 
Sandusky. ...sseseses 10 35 
Sci0to..cccsscccscece 9 28 
SOMOCR, -ccccceccecee 18 
Shelby..cssecvesecee 12 22 
Wes co ccksooede Fee 4 
Summit......4..+0+.+) 27 07 
Trumbull...sseeee.ss) 17 68 
Tuscarawas .....+++-| 17 33 
MIGRs ccc pec eee so cece 10 16 
Vanwert....scsseeee| 4 28 
Vinton. ... ceseceeeees 6 15 9,779 
Warren..os.eescenses! 32 20,265, 
Washington......++5+|, 9 18 He 39,129) 19,690 
Wayne. ocesosescsees 22 46 28 1 08.517 33.432 
Williams.......- sees 4 45 8.178 7,963) 8,968 
cvcdes svocvevesl OH 12.030! 10.886! 18.231 
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4645, 14,636 56,567, 20.284 
"Potal.. cee pee yyy eee ceeeee  610,085)164619514 1044502498798 | 
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MANAGEMENT OF OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES. 


The abqve cut is a representation of the residence 
and Osage Orange Hedges of Mr. James McGrew, 
of Motgomery county, a member of the firm of J. 
Sumpter & Co., whose advertisement for planting 
hedges appears in this paper. Mr. McGrewis Presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County Agricultural Society, 
and was present at the annual meeting in this city 
last month, when the subject of hedges was discussed 
at some length: At the request of the meeting he 
gave an account of his mode of planting and trimming 
Osage Orange hedges, and stated that his experiments 
had been so completely successful that a large num- 
ber of his neighbors were now preparing to enclose 
their farms in this manner. But from what he had 
seen of the experiments of others heretofore, he did 
not think that farmers and others who undertake the 
business without experience would generally succeed 
in growing an effective hedge. The common causes 
of failure are, insufficient trimming, and neglecting to 
cultivate the ground on each side while the hedge is 
growing. 

His own hedges as represented above, are trimmed 
so as to make them wide at the base and narrow at 
the top, with the branches so close and thick that a 
small bird can scarcely pass through. This shape al- 
lows all the branches chance to receive the rain and 
dew, and secures their uniform growth and vigor. 
The height of the hedge can of course be increased, 
as may be desiried, so as to afford complete protection 
to fruit orchards, gardens, &c. 

The mode of planting and trimming is as follows: 
The ground being well prepared, by plowing and har- 
rowing, or by spading, and if not naturally rich and 
deep, made so by trenching and manuring, the plants 
are set in a single row, 6 or 8 inches apart, and the 
tops cut off, quite to the surface of the ground. This 
causes several shoots to grow from each root; and the 
next year (in the spring) these are cut off within three 
inches of the ground. This will cause them to throw 
out many lateral shoots, and when these have become 
10 or 12 inches long, or about the last of June, cut 
them off uniformly to within three inches of the old 
wood, or within six inches of the ground—this will 
cause a new set of laterals to push out, and make the 
hedge very thick at the base. The next spring trim 
again to within 3 or 4 inches of the previous trimming, 
and the same again in June, repeating the process 
thus, twice a year, for four or five years, or until the 
hedge is as broad, dense and high as desired, when the 
trimming may be done closer, and only once a year. 
During the period of the growth of the hedge the 








ground on each side should be kept mellow and free 
from weeds, by spading or otherwise, for a space cf 4 
to 6 feet, in order to secure a thrifty growth of the 
hedge. 

The labor of trimming a hedge so frequently may 
be thought too great for the object to be gained; but 
it can be performed with so much rapidity, after a lit- 
tle practice, that the expense of raising a complete 
hedge is much less than most persons would suppose. 
Hence it will be seen that Messrs. Sumrrer & Co. 
offer to furnish the plants and perform all the labor for 
four years, or till the hedge is complete, for less than 
$1 # rod, where a considerable amount is engaged. 
Our own opinion is, that most persons will do much 
better to engage these men to do the work, according 
to their terms, than to attempt growing hedges with- 
out experience. 

In reply to the remarks of several gentlemen at the 
Agricultural Convention, Mr. McGrew caused the 
following offer to be inserted in the Columbus papers. 
We will agree to take 50 or 100 rods of hedge on the 
terms stated.—Eps. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—As the subject of Hedging ap- 
peared a matter of great interest to the Agricultoral 
Convention that assembled in your city the past week, 
and as doubts were expressed by several worthy gen- 
tlemen as to its success, (although all who thus ex- 
pressed themselves, hed the frankness to acknowledge 
that they had no practical knowledge of the Osage 
Orange,) I therefore propose to have the matter thor- 
oughly tested, and make the following offer: 

If the citizens of Franklin county, within five miles 
of Columbus, will agree to have five or ten miles of 
Osage Orange Hedge set, to plow the ground, harrow 
and manure as directed, board the hands while setting 
and attending said hedge, and pay twenty-five cents 
per rod when planted, and the additional sum of fifty 
cents per rod at the end of four years, provided the 
members of the Convention, at the annual meeting of 
the State Board of Agriculture, pronounce the trial 
successful, but if otherwise, that no more shall be paid, 
I will, on my part, agree to furnish the plants, set, cul- 
tivate, trim and attend them until they will answer 
the purpose of a good fence. The hedge will be 
grown in any soil or in any location where a full crop 
of grain can be produced, but not less than fifty rods 
will be planted on any one man’s premises. [ will 
invite the State Agricultural Convention, at each an- 
nual meeting, to examine it, and at the end of four 
years let them decide with reference to its success. 


James McGrew. 
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In the account given in this 


and these requiring a relay. 
power machine being of bad 











Enciiso PortasLte Steam Encine. 


many parts of Ohio and the west, coal is now cheaper 
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in England, a fact is stated which strongly corroborates this opinion. 
that a steam engine of four horse power performed as much work as eight horses, 
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STEAM ENGINES FOR FARM PURPOSES. 


We have on several occasions expressed the opinion that steam power might be 
advantageously used in this country, as it has for several years past in England, for 
performing certain kinds of farm labor, as threshing, grinding, cutting fodder, saw- 
ing wood, &c., especially with the present high prices of labor and farm products. 


paper of the trial of an American threshing machine 
It was found 


Perhaps this may be partly accounted for by the horse 
construction; but it is well known that in all horse 


powers used for threshing, &c., there is a great waste of power caused by friction 
in order to gain sufficient speed, which is not the case with steam engines. 
expense of threshing and cleaning wheat, in this experiment, was found to be six 
pence (12 cents) per quarter (7 bushels) by steam power, and 18 pence, or three 


The 


times as much, by horse power. 

The cost of coal is not stated, but 

it was probably about 7 or 8 cents 

# bushel. The quantity consumed - 
by an engine of 4 horse power, of 
the kind commonly used, would be 

about half a bushel # hour. 

The annexed engraving repre- 
sents one of the most approved 
portable steam engines for farm 
purposes. It is Hornsey’s Premium 
Engine, as we saw it exhibited at 
the World’s Fair, and in use on 
several farms in England. There 
are numerous others, by different 
manufacturers, varying somewhat 
in form, but alike in the main, and 
ranging from three to nine horse 
power, and cost from $700 to $1,- 
200. Several thousand of these 
engines, we have no doubt, have 
been made and sold in England du- 
ring the past five years. They are 
all adapted for burning coal, but of 
course it would be easy to construct 
them for wood, if desired, and in 
and more convenient than wood. 


We do not know that a single experiment has yet been made with the use of a steam engine of this kind 












for farm purposes in this country; though we are confident that as good engines, if not better, can be made 
here at as low price as in England. Messrs. Hoarp & Braprorp, of Watertown, N. Y., have for several 
years past manufactured a good style of portable engines, much cheaper than the — though, perhaps, 
not as durable; and we have no doubt they would supply engines of any capacity, and suited to any desired 
purpose at reasonable prices. We have seen several of their small engines, used for driving printing presses, 
&c., that gave good satisfaction, and were very cheap—a four horse power engine only costing about $350. 
An engine of this kind, of 6 or 8 horse power, would be just the thing for driving Pace’s Portable Saw Mill, 









described in our last number. 





The London Times, and other English papers have 
recently published glowing accounts of the perform- 
ance of an American threshing machine at the farm 
of Mr. Mecm, (where the American reaper also gain- 
ed its first triumph). The machines heretofore in use 
in England for threshing and cleaning grain, besides 
being very cumbersome, cost from $300 to $350, and 
do the work no faster or better than our machines of 
half the weight and cost—hence the surprise and grati- 
fication expressed on witnessing this performance. 

The machine alluded to, as now exciting so much 
interest in England, we are happy state, is of Ohio 
invention and manufacture, and the same for which 
the first premium (a silver cup) was awarded at our 
State Fair, at Dayton, last fall, toJ. R. Morrrr, of 
Piqua, Ohio. We copy the following from the English 
Farmer's Herald, as abridged from the Essex Herald: 

Tue American Turesuine Macuine at Mr. Me- 
cxt’s.—On the 28th of October, Tiptree Hall was the 
acene of an interesting experiment, the trial of the 
American threshing machine, or patent grain separa- 





tor, the invention of Mr. J. R. Moffitt, of Piqua, Ohio. 





The whole weight of this machine is only 12} cwt., 
or not more than two-thirds the weight of a common 
road wagon; and one-third that of an ordinary ma- 
chine calculated for the same amount of power. As 
to price, the cost, we, understand, is not likely to be 
more than half that of the machines now in use; and 
at the moderate speed at which it was working yester- 
day, it threshed a bushel of wheat per minute—or even 
more than that, for gentlemen who tried it found that 
it threshed the bushel in one case in 45 and in anoth- 
er in 48 seconds. The work was only limited by the 
difficulty of feeding itfastenough. Much of the light- 
ness and effectiveness of the machine is attained by a 
beautiful adaptation of the principle of the Archime- 
dian screw to the carrying of the grain through differ- 
ent parts. 

The band of the sheaf is cut, there being no ne- 
cessity for untying the knot, and the corn is shaken 
loose at the mouth of the machine, which is at the 
top of one end; it is then taken in, aad threshed with 
a spiked cylinder, which it is thought gives more space 
for the corn to pass through than any other plan; and 
this cylinder being made of wrought iron, these spikes 
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or teeth are easily replaced in case of being broken 
by accident. 

When threshed the corn does not pass with the | 
straw, but there is an open concave and grate, which | 
allows the grain to pass through by itself, so that there 
is no chance of breaking it, thus removing one of the 
great objections to many of the machines in use. The 
straw is then thrown on to an endless belt formed of 
cast-iron and light rods, which receives a shaking or 
vibratory motion as it passes on—carrying up the 
straw which is thrown out at the top of the opposite 
end of the machine, so that any kernel disposed to re- 
main is dislodged, and no grain can pass out with the 
straw. 

One great advantage of this open belt is found in 
the driving apparatus, so that the looser it is the better 
it works, and the easier it runs. The dressing part is 
at the tail end, and all the grain dropping through the 
concave before mentioned, and the belt, falls into a 
trough beneath, in which two Archimedian screw con- 
veyors are placed, which convey all the corn threshed 
directly to the dressing machine, allowing no chance 
for the grain to waste under the machine after being 
threshed. 

Machines of two sizes are built, one smaller than 
that in use yesterday, by which two horses will thresh 
150 or 200 bushels a day. The only objections we 
heard made to the machine by practical farmers—and 
these were pointed out by almost every one who saw 
it—were that the straw was broken more than by the 
common machine, so much as to render it unfit for 
thatching, and that the cavings and chaff were thrown 
off together. 

As to the cost of threshing by the machine, there 
were 11 men and 5 boys employed, and Mr. Mechi es- 
timated the expense, with his four horse steam engine, 
which was not going at its full power, at 6d. per quar- 
ter; but (and here is a striking proof of the economy 
of steam power where it can be applied) last week, 
when worked by 8 horses, and with the relay requir- 
ing 16 a day, the threshing cost 1s. 6d. a quarter. In 
fact, we may close our account of the trial by stating 
that, with the exception of the points alluded to, the 
jury of practical farmers returned an unanimous ver- 
dict of “ perfectly successful.” 

Remark.—* The points alluded to,” are of course no objec- 
tion in this country ; and we are surprised that the English are 


so far behind us in separators—we know of three American 
machines which present nearly equal claims to popular favor. 





Horse Power axp Stream Encines.—As we have 
received a number of communications lately respect- 
ing the “ horse power” of steam engines, we present 
the following condensed from Bourne, who is held by 
practical engineers good authority: 

Horse power is an amount of mechanical force that 
will raise 33,000 ths. one foot high in a minute. This 
standard was adopted by Watt as the average force 
exerted by a strong horse. His engines were made of 
a certain size, corresponding to their recorded horse 

wer; that is, the diameter of the cylinder afforded a 

ey to the power of the ongme, as the steam carried 
was uniform in pressure, and so was the velocity of 
piston. At the present day, we cannot say that a 
certain diameter of cylinder is the key to its power. 
The steam is the power, and some engines whose 
nominal horse power is given by the bore of the cyl- 
inder may exert double the nominal amount. 

The number of pounds pressure on the square inch 
multiplied by the number of square inches in the area 
of the piston, and by the number of feet the piston 
travels in one minute gives the amount of impelling 
forcee—about one-tenth the power so calculated, is de- 
ducted in large engines, for friction—the remainder is 
the effective force, which, if divided by 33,000, gives 
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the actual horse power.—Scientific American. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
December 15, 1853. 
{From the Scientific American.) 


Screexrs or Winnowers—Abraham Lash & M. 
Moore, of Belleville, Ohio: We do not claim any form 
of any mill or shoe: but we claim the two fluted clean- 
ers, or their equivalents, and the combination of said 
cleaners, as set forth; the same may be used in any 
common winnowing machine. 


Ox Yoxes—By Albert Vose, of Pittsfield, Vt. An- 
tedated August 10, 1853: I claim, first, the constrac- 
tion of the semi-revolving neck blocks, each having a 
curved groove and pin fitting into it for enabling the 
neck block to always adjust itself at right angles to 
the direction of the neck of the animal. 

Second, I claim, in combination with the groove in 
the neck block the use of the pin subserving the 
double purpose of controlling the movement of the 
neck block, and adjusting the length of the yoke, as 
described. 


Cane anp Maize Curters—By John W. Cormack, 
of Quincy, Ill.: I claim the framing and manner of 
attaching the knife and arm to the sled. 

Grats Craptes—By C. P. Kelsey, of Livingston- 
ville, N. Y.: I claim, first, the bar or its equivalent, 
for attaching the fingers of the frame to the snath, 
for the purpose set forth. 

Second, I claim so connecting the braces with the 
fingers, by means of link or other universal joints, 
that the snath may be folded close against the fingers, 
without requiring that the said braces should be loos- 
ened in the snath, as set forth. 

Devices ror Steerrnc Curtrvators—By Seneca 
Lapham, of Salem, Ohio: I claim the combination 
and arrangement of the parts, consisting of the lever 
and its attachment to the brace, and the connection of 
the tongue to the lever by the staple. This I claim in 
its application to the purpose of changing the direc- 
tion of this and other machines, as specified. 

Seep Piranters—By R. C. Wrenn, of Mount Gil- 
ead, Ohio: I claim the combination of the slides, cams, 
and elbow levers or shifters, arranged and operating 
as set forth. 


Seep Prantinc Curtrvators—By George Phillips, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.: I claim the arrangement and 
combination of the side pieces, slotted beam and slot- 
ted bars, and the hollow sectional axle or shaft, for the 
purpose of allowing the expansion and contraction of 
the side pieces, as set forth. 

I also claim attaching the driving and graduating 
wheel to the back part of the machine, by means of 
the notched bars, secured to the upright post of the 
center or draught beam by a bolt, upon which they 
move, and suspending above the same pawls, with ei- 
ther of the notches, thus enabling said wheel to per- 
form its functions of regulating the height of the back 
part of the machine, and driving the distributing shafts, 
and to be drawn or thrown under the center or draught 
beam to form a pivot wheel, upon which the machine 
can be raised from the ground and turned in the man- 
ner specified. 

Freep Rotters or Straw Currers—By Robert 
Sinclair, Jr., & R. F. Maynard, of Baltimore, Md.: 
We claim for straw cutters, the employment thereon 
of alternate right and left fins, so arranged as to form 
a double spiral or screw, said fins being formed as set 
forth, and operating together so as to prevent the 
straw from crowding to the right or left, and to com- 
press the straw laterally as it is passed to the knives, 
and constituting altogether what we denominate the 
double screw propellers for straw cutters. 
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A Friexpty Worp.—As this number of our paper 
will go into the hands of many who have not hereto- 
fore been its readers, we desire to enlist their kind 
offices, as well as those of our old friends, in making 
the Cultivator known to astil! widercircle. Remem-, 


— 





must rely on the volunteer services of the friends of 
‘improvement to do this part of the work. Read this 
number, and the prospectus on our last page, then if 
you think we deserve success, lend us a hand. 

We shall have some valuable seeds to distribute as 
premiums, by mail, to such as prefer them to the 
bound volumes. 


Tue Votume of the Cultivator for the past year, 
can now be furnished bound, for $1—or in paper cover 
for 75 cents; the latter by mail, postage paid, for $1. , 
Complete sets—9 volumes bound, $8—in paper $6. | 

CorresponveNnts have placed us under many obli-. 
gations for their valuable favors. Several communi-| 


| 
| 


AAAALA-” 


ber that we employ no traveling agents, and hence 
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| 
There are no more efficient agencies than Farmers’ 
| Clubs for the promotion of improvement among our 
| rural population; and we greatly wonder that such or- 
ganizations are not formed in every township or 
neighborhood where half a dozen sensible, reading 
farmers can be found. Such clubs, or township socie- 
ties, with good agricultural libraries, and meetings for 
discussion and social intercourse, say once a month in 
| summer and oftener in winter, have been found, where 
| tried, a means of the highest social enjoyment as well 
as intellectual advancement, and if they were gener- 
ally adopted throughout the State would be the means 
| of more real benefit to Agriculture than is now secu- 
| red by our State and county Organizations and Fairs. 
| State, some of them established years ago, and well 
sustained, but the number ought to be increased an 
hundred fold. We should be pleased to hear from the 
officers of these clubs occasionally respecting their 
success, &c. A letter just received from our old friend, 
Capt. Grtuert, of Quaker Bottom, says, “ The Club 
in this place keeps up its regular meetings, as it has 
done for years past, with constantly increasing inter- 
est; and its oeneficial results are truly marvellous, ex- 
tending not only through this township, but gradually 
throughout the county.” He very naturally asks, 
“Why are there not such clubs all over the State?” 
Now is a favorable time for organizing such clubs, 
and Younc Men should especially engage in these 
efforts, as they are certain to be the most benefitted. 
We will cheerfully assist, if required, in the selection 
of books for a library; and to encourage such under- 
takings, we make the following proposition:-— 
To any township or neighborhood farmers’ Club 
or Society, which is now, or may be organized the 


There are quite a number of Farmers’ Clubs in the 














cations and inquiries are unavoidably deferred for the present winter, having not less than twenty members, 
next number. | and half of them subscribers of the Cultivator, we will 

AcRicuLTURAL Museum.—The new Corresponding ™#ke a donation of a complete set of bound volumes of 
Secretary of the Board, (Dr. Spracvus,) has issued a this paper from its commencement—(nine volumes,) 
circular, inviting persons having superior samples, or #8 ® foundation for an agricultural library: on condi- 
rare kinds of grain, and other suituble articles, to send tions that not less than $20 worth of other agricultural 
specimens of the same to his address at Columbus, for b0°ks shall be purchased, or already owned by the 
the purpose of commencing an Agricultural Museum. | 8°C!ely- 
We have no doubt that during the coming year quite, 
an interesting collection will be formed. 





Sueer Farmers will not object to the Jength of the 
| article on the varieties of sheep in this number; and 





Tue Next Srate Farr.—The State Board of Agri- 
culture will meet in this city on the 17th instant, and, 
will probably at that time settle the question of the, 
location of the next Fair. 

A committee of the Board visited Zanesville the 
past week, and the papers say they expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with what they saw and learned, 
in reference to the spirit of the citizens, and the ability | 
of the place to accommodate the crowds, &c. at the 
Fair; also that the requisite funds are sure to be forth- 
coming. 

The committee also visited Newark, and examined 

the grounds at the “Old Fort,” &., but we have 
learned nothing of the results of their observations. 
_ At Cincinnati we learn that the Horticultural Soci- 
ety have resolved to co-operate heartily with the State 
Board, and not hold any seperate show, if the Fair i. 
appointed there. The Mechanics Institute have also 
given a similar expression, and measures are in pro- 
gress to secure pledges of funds. 

The citizens of Cincinnati are desirous that the 
State Fair should be held there again, at least before 
it shall be determined to locate it permanently at one 
place, in order that the unfavorable impressions left 
upon some minds by the first Fair may be obliterated, 
and feelings of an opposite character created, which 
they are confident would be the result of another 
trial. 















cattle men will be interested in reading the article by 
Friend Lapp. 


Dr. Cone, of Coshocton county, has a long commu- 
nication in the Ohio Farmer, advocating the perma- 
nent location of the State Fair at Columbus. Of 
course we have no personal objection to such project, 
but on the question of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” there can much be said on both 
sides. 


Tae State Teacners’ Assocratron had a spirited 
and interesting annual meeting, in this city, the past 
week. 


Tue AcricutturaL Reports, for 1852, are now 
printed, but the Secretary of State gives notice that 
no provision was made by the last Legislature for 
their distribution, so that they must await the action 
of the coming session. 

The State printers, as we expected, have repelled 
the slanderous attack made on them together with 
ourselves, at the late Agricultural Convention, in a 
manner that places the gentlemen who made the at- 
tack in no enviable position before the public; and if 
the matter comes up before the Legislature, as we 
hope it may, such developments will be made, we 
have no doubt, as will satisfy the public that we were 
| quite right in contending that reforms were needed in 
| the management of the business of the State Board. 
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THE CATTLE QUESTION. 


The resolution offered at the recent Agricultural 
Convention, to request the State Board to reduce the 
premiums on certain breeds of cattle one-half; togeth- 
er with conversation consequent; have caused me 
mueh reflection. 

I have conned our present equitable premium list 
over and over again; omen looked at it in many differ- 
ent aspects, and tried to weigh it in all its different 
tendencies and results; and I confess I am entirely 
unable to see any just cause for dissatisfaction with 
it, on the part of any cattle man in the State. 

Those living in the southern and south-western part, 
cultivating the rich alluvial soil of the Scioto and 
Miami valleys, finding it most profitable to raise cattle 
for beef, and on this account preferring the Durhams, 
have had the pleasure of seeing their favorites at the 
head of the list ever since the organization of the 
Board; and have carried off more than three times as 
much value in prizes as any other one interest. 

The Board have thus far conducted their business so 
as to be able to pay all their awards. [am notaware that 
they ask for anything more. No one so far as I know 
proposes reducing their scale of premiums. Surely 
then there is no just cause of dissatisfaction on their 
part. And here Jet me say, I should much sooner be- 
lieve that he who complains under such circumstances 
is not a thorough-bred of the species he professes to 
represent, than that a class of men of minds so com- 
prehensive, views so liberal, and judgment so perfect- 
ed as to import and breed a race of cattle so beautiful 
and well adapted to the purpose for which they design 
them could be so ungenerous. 

Those living in the northern and north-eastern part 
influenced by the different circumstances with which 
their position surrounds them, cultivate and desire to 
see encouraged and improved, those breeds of cattle 
which will yield thesmost milk and butter for a given 
quantity of food consumed; those which can best en- 
dure their more rigorous climate; and those that be- 
fore the plow, have the spirit, agility, strength and 
endurance to turn over as much sward ina day as the 
best team of horses. They think they know what 


occupation is most profitable to them, and with the 


light of some experience about them, think they are 
the most fit judges of what classes of cattle are best 
adapted to their particular business. And who that 
never owned Hereford, Devon or Ayrshire, from which 
to gain any practical knowledge of their merits, has 
such monstrous confidence in his own innate wisdom 
as to dispute it? 

We think then, every rational man in the State will 
grant that they of the south-western portion have a 
perfect right to judge what is most conducive to their 
interest. That they of the north-eastern have the 
same right. And further, that the State Board of Ag- 
riculture are the Board of Onto, and in duty bound to 
divest themselves while in their deliberations of all 
sectional partialities and prejudices. This granted, I 
would say to you, gentlemen Durham raisers, I believe 
your desire for the encouragement of Durham stock is 
the best possible practical evidence we can have that 
that kind of stock pays you the best; and, therefore, 
I think the Board should give full credit to your judg- 
ment in this matter, and promote your favorite inter- 
est to the fullest extent consonant with a due regard 
for other interests. And to you, gentlemen, whose 
different business causes you to prefer other breeds, I 
believe we should be equally willing to credit your 
judgment, and feel equally bound to extend to your 
favorites the same fostering care. 

It has been objected by some that the number of 
cattle of other breeds beside Durhams exhibited is 
proportionately small; and therefore we should not of- 
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fer them as large premiums. To this I would say I 
had supposed till quite recently, it was self-evident 
that if the cattle are not there, and those that are con- 
sidered worthy specimens of their kinds, they don’t 
get the premiums. 

Did thou who makes this objection, ever reflect that 
the owner of other breeds who comes to the show with- 
out his cattle, is putting his admission fees into thy 
pocket? Then is it prudent for thee by a selfish poli- 
cy to repulse him and all the interests with which he 
is associated?! 

I have felt the more freedom in expressing a few 
ideas on this subject, because I am confident every 
one at all acquainted with my position must know I 
can have no selfish interest or prejudice to gratify. 
And allow me to advise those unacquainted, that my 
latch-string is out, in the hill country, nearly equidis- 
tant fiom Durhamism and Dairydom. My cattle 
scarcely ever exceed ten in number, all told: for 1 am 
too sheepish to keep any more cows than sufficient to 
supply my family plentifully with milk, cream and 
butter. 

My favorite heifers are a cross of Ayrshire and Dur- 
ham, and if all parties would cause their mutual de- 
sires for the promotion of each other’s interest to 
blend as cordially and with as good results as mingles 
the blood of the Durham and Ayrshire, we would 
have such harmonious annual festivals as would cause 
the heart of every Buckeye to rejoice. 

Ww. H. Lapp. 

Richmond, Jefferson Co., O., 12 mo. 22, 1853. 


P. S.—I had intended to allude to the proposition to 
bring all into competition in the same classes, but 
find it would make this article too long. I may speak 
of it in future. WwW. H. L. 


Tue Sace ty Itcrvors, of Lands, Farm, Stock, Im- 
plements, &c., advertised in this paper, deserves the 
attention of persons desiring such property in that re- 
gion. All who know anything of Mr. Neff, are aware 
that he would own none but first rate Stock, and some 








of his Durham cattle we know are among the best 
ever imported or bred in this country. Of the lands, 
he informs us there are about 6,500 acres, which will 
be offered in tracts of various sizes. 


Tue Onto Farmer.—Mr. Brown has dressed up 
his Farmer in new clothes, and the first No. of Vol. 
IIT. is just issued. We have rarely seen so likely a 
two-year-old, even in the growing West, and we are 
glad to learn that it is appreciated by the reading 
families of our rural population. The Farmer ia a 
large weekly folio, at $2 a year single copy; three 
copies, $5; five copies, $8; ten copies, $15: twenty 
copies, $25. Address, Tuomas Brown, Cleveland, O. 

American Raitroap Guive.—We are indebted to 
the publishers—Dinsmore & Co., 9 S street, 
New York, for a number of this useful travelling 
guide. Published every month at $1 per annum, or 
124 cents a piece. 

Corn 1n Cuampaicn County.—By reference to the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Champaign Count 
Agricultural Society, it will be seen that Mr. Hug 
McDonald, of Urbana, received the first premium for 
the best acre of corn. The yield was one hundred and 
forty bushels and three pecks—the quantity ascertained 
by husking and shelling one row, and measuring in 
sealed half bushel. ‘This, as is shown by the certifi- 
cate of the committee, was not an isolated acre, on 
which extra culture was bestowed, butin the language 
of the committee, “was taken from a field of 
Jive acres, and we found some difficulty in making the 
selection to measure the acre.” We regard this as 











an extraordinary yield, and challenge any other county 
in the State to beat it.—Urbana Citizen. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. |to be able to grind from 4 to 6 bushels of grain per 
—_— | hour, with four horses. 
Improved Agricultural Implements and Machines. | Corn and Cob Mills were exhibited by Witttam 
aie ; Anprews, of Frederick, Md., and by O. Nicnoxs, of 
ee pe ee | Lowell, Mass. Both of these are eae iron and de- 
Of Threshing Machines, we find half a dozen or signed to crush instead of cut or grind the substance, 
more exhibited—most of them well made and efficient hence we think their operation must be slow and re- 
looking machines, and several of them recent inven- | quire much power, besides soon becoming dull. 
tions, but as they are not shown in operation one can-| A mill for grinding shelled corn, &c., on the princi- 
not well judge of their comparative merits. Nearly | ple of a coffee mill, was exhibited by Asa Barser, of 
all are on the combined plan, of thresher and separa- | Hancock, Mass. 
tor, of which Pirrts’ machine, we believe, was the pi- Portable Grist Mills, with burr stones, by EB. T. 
oneer, and is now in most general use. Some of them,| Butter and J. T. Noyes, of Buffalo, by Cuas. Ross, 
claimed as new inventions, we should think were in- |0f Rochester, N. Y., and several others. 
fringements on his patent; but that isnotourconcern.| A Hominy and Samp Mill, the invention of James 
Patmer’s Improved Spike Threshing Machine.—|Hucues, of Cambridge, Indiana, was exhibited in op- 
This presents some new features. Among which are, eration, and attracted much notice. (A model ef the 
a wooden roller placed in front of the mouth of the | Same was shown at the Ohio State Fair, at Dayton.) 
machine, between the operator and the cylinder, de-| It is a very simple, but efficient machine, and is fast 
signed to protect him from danger of accidents in case | Coming into use throughout the west and south. The 
of the bursting of the cylinder or the flying out of a| Working part is somewhat like a miniature threshing 
spike, &c.; next there is an opening at the buttom of machine, with the spikes on the cylinder made of 
the feed-board through which small stones or any simi- Common three edged files. Great velocity is given to 
lar articles may fall without going into the machine. | this cylinder, so that the files cut and break the grains 
We have not much faith in either of these “improve-|Of corn to pieces, as fine as desired, and also strip 
ments.” them of the hullor bran. The same machine is used 
Patmer’s Rotary Flail Thresher, has beaters or flails for hulling barley, wheat, &c. It is made of small 
on the cylinder, instead of spikes; in this respect simi- | 8!ze to be worked by hand, for family use, and of large 
lar to the old English threshing machines, and did not , size for mills, &c. 
impress us favorably, though it is claimed to be a very |. Corn Shellers are numerous and good. Reapixo’s 
efficient, durable and cheap machine. It has astraw- is perhaps the best for extensive operators. It was 
shaker and winnower attached, and can be adjusted exhibited at our State Fair. It is capable of shelling 
for thresh'ng grass seed, &c., as well as grain. | from 150 to 2U0 bushels in an hour. (See advertise- 
Patmer’s Improved Horse Power, designed for ac- ment in Ohio Cultivator, September Ist, 1853.) 
companying the foregoing machines, is a somewhat | Momma’s Corn Sheller, Apple and Root Grinder, 
cumbersome affair, but highly economical in saving of | combined, is an ingenious and useful machine for far- 
power, as it has no cog-wheels, but is geared wholly |mers who have not much of either kind of work to 
by a rope and band. It also allows a greater length | perform. It 18 said to work well at each kind, but we 
of leverage for the horses than ordinary machines, did not see it tried. It is designed for working by 
which is claimed as an advantage. Wm. R. Patmer, | hand or other power. Epenezer Rosinson is propri- 
of North Carolina, is the inventor of these three ma- | etor, Greencastle, Pa. 
chines, Address care of S. D. Lane, 52 John street,| Straw Cutters we did not attempt to enumerate nor 
New York. to examine at all closely, their number being too great 
Morrirt’s Improved Threshing Machine, was exhib- | for our limited opportunity. Dantezs’ patent, struck 
ited and took the first premium at the Ohio State Fair, us as the best machine we have seen for cutting straw 
and is now attracting much notice in England. (See and stalks by horse power. It was exhibited by 
article on another page of this paper.) It is the in- | Rar & Co.,of New York. 
vention of J. R. Morritt, Piqua, Ohio. C. W. Seery, of Albany, exhibited a straw cutter, 
Thresher and Separator, by B. G. Hatnaway, of called the Farmer’s Friend, an improvement on Ricu’s 
Yates county, New York, similar in appearance to | patent, which we think very favorably of. A churn 
Prrrs’. ‘can easily be attached to the machine, so as to be 
Zimmerman’s Thresher and Separator,is avery plain worked by the same crank. ; ; ' 
and substantial looking machine, from the south. It| Parxer’s Straw Cutter, recently described in this 
has a spiked cylinder and concave, with the spikes in | paper, is also among those at the Crystal Palace. 
the latter movable, so that part of them can be taken ee Oe ae ae 
out when necessary, to adapt the machine to different; For tae TreTH.—Dissolve two ounces of borax in 
kinds of work. It is elevated 5 or 6 feet above the | three pints of boiling water, and before it is cold add 
ground, and delivers the grain, ready cleaned, in bags. | one teaspoonful of the tincture of myrrh and one ta- 
By G. F. S. Zimmerman & Co., Charleston, 8. C. blespoonful of the spirits of camphor, and bottle for 
A mode] of a grain thresher and separator, similar | use. A tablespoonful of this mixture mixed with an 
to the foregoing, but more compact, was exhibited by | equal quantity of tepid water, and applied daily with 
E. 8S. Sxyper, of Charlestown, Virginia. a soft brush, preserves and beautifies the teeth; it ex- 
A newly patented, thresher and separator was also | tirpates all tartarous adhesion, arrests decay, induces 
exhibited by J. C. Gruzert, of 216 Pearl st.,N. Y. {a healthy action of the gums, and makes them look 
Several Horse Power Machines, of the endless chain | pearly white. The best period to wash the teeth is 
or railroad kind, were exhibited, in connection with | before retiring to sleep. 
threshing machines, sawing machines, portable mills,, Potatoes in Ittinors.—The steamer Republic ar- 
&c. rived last evening from Madison, a point on the river 
A Feed Mill, exhibited by J. D. Owens, of Pitts-| between this and Alton, with 3,465 sacks of potatoes. 
burgh, is designed for grinding corn, oats, &c., for The Captain, we believe, partially agreed to take all 
feeding stock. It has been commended in New York | there was, but after filling his boat and a large barge 
papers as deserving the attention of farmers, but we | which he had in tow, and finding that he had not re- 
think it is wanting in efficiency and durability. The duced the quantity in the Jeast, he concluded to come 
grinding parts are simply blocks of wood, faced with down with his “ eight or ten thousand bushels,” and give 
strips of-iron and driven full of cut nails. It is said some other steamboat man a chance.—/Jntel. 
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| wire tight and fasten as before. The end posts should 
be set firm, and are better with a brace from the in- 1 





Kelley’s Island, as most of our readers know,is situ- 


quite noted for the abundance and excellence of the 
grapes produced there. Mr. Cuas. CaRrenrer is one 
of the principal cultivators of this fruit, and we find in 
the Agricultual Report just printed, the following com- 
munication from him on this subject:—Eps. 


ated in Lake Erie off Sandusky Bay, and is becoming y ~ 


| No. 9 annealed wire of good quality, I have bought 
‘in New York for four and a half cents per pound. It 
| weighs just one pound per lineal rod. Wire trellis is 
| put up very rapidly, and as far as my experience has 
|been, costs less than half that of wood, and is 





|more convenient for training grape vines than any 
The soil of Kelley’s Island consists of a few inches | thing else I have ever seen. 
of vegetable mold, resting on a subsoil of hard clay,| It is better, also, for the fruit to grow on wires or 
in which is mixed some pebbles and sand, mostly of | bars, where the clusters can hang singly, and have full 
lime stone, and occasionally crystals of sulphuret of | benefit of the air, than to hang altogether in one 
iron are found. | bunch, as they do where a hoop is made and tied to a 
When the whole are mixed by plowing, they make | stake. 
a pretty stiff soil, well supylied with lime, sulphur and| A little wine has been made for the last three years; 
iron, and yield heavy crops of wheat or corn. Most) but only for experiment and home use. But few of 
of the Island is nearly level, or having a gentle slope, | the vines in the field having borne yet, and the fruit, 
just sufficient to carry off the surface water. bringing a good price in market, has been sold. What 
Where grape vines are planted, the ground is sub-| has been made, has been pronounced by good judges 
soiled eighteen inches deep, and underdrained. The to be of the first quality, and that, too, when made 
first planting of grapes was in 1842 or 43, when a few | from young vines and without experience. And it is 
Isabellas were planted in gardens. The Catawba believed that our superior fruit will, with proper man- 
was introduced two or three years later. The unusu- agement, make superior wine. 
al growth of the vine, and superior quality of fruit. at-| One proof of its quality is, it will keep until May or 
tracted the attention of persons acquainted with their June without decaying. I once put a bushel ina bas- 
culture, and generally elicited expressions of surprise; ket, covered with a sheet of paper, and set the basket 
and induced several persons to engage in the culture in cellar, on a barrel of apples. In March, they were 
for the sale of fruit and wine-making. |sound and fresh, and in better condition than the rus- 
In the spring of 1851, the writer set part of a field set apples. 
where corn or wheat had been raised for five succes-| The influence of the Lake has a marked effect on 
sive years. The ground subsoiled and underdrained. our vegetation. In the spring, when the water is cold, 
Layers and cuttings each one year old were used. In retarding it, and at the same time preventing late 
Feb. 52 the growth was cut down to two and fourin-| frosts. Indeed, we never have a frost in the spring 
ches from the ground. |after tender plants have started. In sixty years that 
From one to four shoots were allowed to grow, ac-| peaches have been grown here by squatters and others, 
cording to the strength of the plant. The side shoots it is not known that they have ever been injured by a 
were picked off twice in the early part of the season, | spring frost. 
in all from three to five feet from the root, after which; In the fall the water retains the warmth acquired 
all were allowed to grow. Now some of the Isabellas during the summer, sufficient to extend our season 
have two shoots each eighteen feet long, others four considerably beyond that of the main land at a dis- 
shoots each fourteen feet long, by actual measure- | tance from the lake. We never havea frust before 
ment. | the 20th of October, and often not until much later. 
Some of the Catawba have two, others four shoots | The first this season to do injury, was Nov. 13th, when 
ten feet long each, of wood well ripened nearly to the | the thermometer fel! to 28 deg , until which time pep- 
ends. No manure of any kind has ever been put on) pers, tomatoes, and the like, were untouched. A trifle 
this field, except some leached ashes on one corner, | of white frost had been observed before in some local- 
and that does not appear to have increased the growth | ities, but not sufficient to do injury. 
at all. | The severe drouths of summer are considerably mit- 
The yield of fruit has been uniformly heavy until | igated by the moisture arising from the lake, while at 
the past season, when the vines were injured in many | the same time, fogs, 80 destructiue to the grape leaves, 
places by the severe winter of °51-'2, and again by| are of rare occurrence in summer or autumn. 
long continued and heavy rains while in blossom.| Kelley’s Island, Nov., 1852. Cuas, CARPENTER. 
The quality is fully equal to that grown in the most 








favorable parts of the country. Specimens were ex- 
hibited at the State Fair held in Cincinnati, Oct., 1850, 
and the examining committe unanimous!y awarded 
them the first premium; and many cultivators of Ham- 
ilton county said they had never seen so fine ones be- 
fore. 

Mildew is sometimes seen on the Isabella, but never 
yet on the Catawba. The rot, so troublesome in 
many places, I have never seen but once; whena few 
Isabella vines were slightly injured by it. 

The training here is entirely on trellis, some made 
of wood, and some of wire. That of wire is made 
thus: Set posts 25 feet apart, bore half-inch holes at 
suitable distances; if for three wires, say 20, 40, and 
60 inches from the ground; or if for four wires, at 18, 
32, 46 and 60 do. Then draw in annealed wire, No. 
9, the whole length of the row of posts, letting the 
end come through the last post about four inches, 
drive in a half inch pin of hard wood from the outside, 
and give the end of the wire one turn round the pin 
close to the post. Then from the other end draw the 











A GREAT Loss has been sustained by the stock breed- 
ers of this country, owing to the rough passage of the 
ship Queen of England, which arrived at New York, No- 
vember 20. On board was a valuable cargo of domes- 
tic animals, consisting of “ Fourth Duke of York,” 
owned by Gen. Cadwallader and Geo. Vail; the Short 
Horn bull “ Lord Durie,” for Dr. Wendell; 13 South- 
Down sheep for Gen. C.; 5 horses, 11 bulls, 12 heifers 
and heifer calves, and 36 sheep for parties in Kentuc- 
ky. During a violent storm the “ Duke of York” was 
thrown forward on his head, and broke his neck, dying 
almost instantly. Messrs. C. & V. paid $2,500 for 
him. Of the Kentucky lot, 5 bulls, 6 heifers, and 12 
sheep were lost on the passage.— 

The New Brunswick County Agricultural Society 
recently purchased eight very valuable English farm 
horses. Three of these were lost during a gale at 
sea. The other five—two Clydesdale, a Cleveland, a 
Suffolk Punch, and a Hunter—arrived in good condi- 
tion. They are spoken of as noble animals, and will 
be a valuable acquisition.— Wool Grower. 
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Tue Mvp Canin; or the Character and Tendency of | 


British Institutions, as Illustrated in their effects | 
upon Human Characterand Destiny. By Warren | 
Isuam. Published by D. Arrreton & Co., New| 
York, 1853. 
The writer of this book has been known to us for 
some years, as the editor of the Michigan Farmer, and | 
as a man of good abilities, though somewhat inclined | 
to lead his readers farther into the regions of specula- | 
tion than was quite safe for them to follow. We met 
him in London, at the World’s Fair, in 1851, and he 
spent much of that year and the next in traveling in 
Europe and more eastern nations, writing letters 
home for his paper, and collecting materials for this 
book,and another one which is said to be forthcoming. | 

This book is mainly devoted to the description of 
the character and condition of the laboring population 
of England, especially in the rural districts, and argu- | 
ments derived therefrom in favor of American, as 
contrasted with British institutions. As its title sug- | 
gests, the Mud Cabin is an attempt to exhibit to the | 
eyes of the world, the wrongs and degradation of the | 
laboring poor of England, something as Uncle Tom’s | 
Cabin has done the same thing for the slaves of Ame- 
rica; and for our part we heartily wish success to both, 
and all such efforts; for we believe that the more 
these wrongs are exposed to the moral gaze of the 
world, the more probability there is of their betng al- 
leviated or removed. 

So far, therefore, as Mr. IsHam’s book is occupied 
with a narrative of facts, and legitimate inferences 
therefrom, we most heartily commend it; and from 
our personal knowledge, (having spent more time 
among these people than he did,) we can testify that 
the pictures he has given of the deep degradation of 
many of England's poor, are not overdrawn. Our onl 
objection to this part of the book is, that althugh he 
does not directly say so, the author conveys the idea 
that these scenes are universal in that country, or at, 
least that they are the general rule; whereas we 
know that this is not true; on the contrary, the major- 
ity of the farm laborers of England are comfortably 
fed and housed, and possessed of more intelligence 
than he represents them. Indeed we have known a 
number of such laborers after coming to this country, 
and spending a year or two here, express a desire to 
return, and some actually do so, because, as they said, 
they had greater means of enjoyment there, among 
their old companions, with their freedom from care, 
and their social glass of beer, &c. 

And this leads to our next objection to the book, | 
which is, the defective philosophy which it exhibits, or 
the lame deductions which the author has drawn from 
the facts adduced. If, instead of attributing the de- 
gradation of English laborers exclusively to the op-' 
pressive laws and institutions of the country, he had 
charged a large share of it to their inveterate and uni-| 
versal habit of beer drinking, he would, in our opinion, | 
have hit much nearer the truth, and his book might, 


_ have been more useful to the world. 


“ Tue Genesee Farmer” promises to continue for 
another year, at the too low price of 50 cents # year, | 
under the able management of Dr. Lez, whose tal-| 
ents ought to command a larger sum in these prosper- 
vus times, or at least to secure for the paper an im- 
mense circulation. 


“Tne Rorat New Yorker,” is one of the very 
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more about agriculture in New York, we advise to 
send for “ Moorr’s Rural New Yorker.” They will 
find it worth many times its cost; which is only $2 
single—three copies for $5. 

“ Tue Horticutturist ” enters upon a new volume 
with the present month, and we predict for it a large 
increase of subscribers with the growing taste for hor- 
ticulture and the general increase of wealth through- 
out the country. Besides, this journal is constantly 
increasing in interest and practical utility, under the 
management of Mr. Barry, so that no one who has a 
taste for horticultural pursuits and opportunity for 
gratifying that taste, can at all do without the Horti- 
culturist. Published at Rochester, N. Y. Terms $2 
# year, plain edition, or $4 for colored plates. 

Tue Micuican State Farr, for 1854, we learn, has 
been fixed for the 26th to 29th of September next, at 


Detroit, provided that city raises $1,500 before the Ist 
of May next. 





LADIES’ DEPARTHENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 











Tue Annuat Meetine of the “ State Temperance 
Society of the Women of Ohio,” it will be remem- 
bered, takes place in this city on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 11th and 12th inst. We hope to see a 
large attendance of ladies from abroad, and a deter- 
mination manifested to carry forward this work of 
reform with more zeal and energy than ever before. 


Mrs. Ametta Bioomer, has removed with her hus- 
band, to Mount Vernon, Ohio; from which place the 
“« Jily” is hereafter to be issued. Mrs. B. informs us 
of her intention of being present at the meeting of 


y the Women’s State Temperance Society, on the 11th 


and 12th of this month. 
THE NEW YEAR—SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


To us, there is with each succeeding year, a fresh 
interest in tracing the changes of the past and study- 
ing their bearings on the future; for not only is the 
Jaw of progress written upon all animate creation, 
but in the moral world; as the stone rolled from the 
mountain’s top, moves with slow motion first, but rap- 
idly accelerates its movement till we can scarcely 
trace its progress, so the moral changes among men, 
seemingly become each year more frequent, numer- 





ous and complicated. 


CHANGES AMONG THE NATIONS. 


We know that progress is not necessarily improve- 
ment, yet we are not of those who think that moral 
darkness broods more palpably over the world each 
year than the preceding, for so surely as Infinite love 
and wisdom guides and animates the whole, we have 
no reason for despondency; and the convulsions which 
have heretofore agitated the thrones of Europe, have 
usually wrought out a larger liberty for the people, 
and given a higer tone to mind and morals; and the 
present wars and revolutions in China, Burmah, and 
the east of Europe, the important changes in Austra- 
lia, Japan, and other islands of the sea, and in nearly 
every Christian or heathen nation of which we have 
knowledge, we have little doubt will ultimately result 
in the increased civilization, enlightenment, and 
Christianization of these nations and of the world. 

And so rapid and important have been the changes 


best weekly agricultural and literary family papers in our own country, that most of us who have seen 


extant. It is ably edited, and has a talented corps of 
correspondents, while the publisher ia one of the most | 
enterprising and industrious men we have ever known. 


Those of our readers who desire a first rate family, | 


paper in addition to the Cultivator, and wish to know | 


over a score of summers, can relate incidents within 
our own remembrance, which seem almost as difficult 
of credence as a legend of the dark ages; and on most 
of these changes, improvement is as plainly written 
as progress. 
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LITERATURE AND THE MAINE LAW. | mand, we do fear that many—not better qualified than 
Perhaps we cannot find a more fitting example of} a large portion of the practitioners of the other sex, 
this, than the change of public sentiment toward the | will be tempted to enter it, and thus lower the dignity 
sufferer and the laborer. Charitable institutions are and the utility of the profession; the scandal of which 
springing up on every side, and private as well crt sa will be bestowed unsparingly on woman. For the 


lic bounty we believe has largely increased; and the benefit of the cause they should take a high stand or 
enthusiastic reception by the people of such works as) none. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Hot Corn, or Life among the New 
York Poor, and even their introduction into the Thea- 
tre, show a sympathy for the lowly, which has been a 
source of surprise and congratulation to the most 
hopeful of philanthropists. 

Notice also the progress of the Maine Law. Obey-' 
ed and honored wherever it is made the law of the! 
land, and one after another of the States adopting and 
enforcing it, what more hopeful sign could we desire?) 
True, our own noble State has not yet taken to itself 
the honor of banishing intoxication, poverty and mis-| 
ery from its limits, but we are strong in hope that this | 
stain will not much longer rest upon the law-makers| 
of Ohio. 

THE PROBLEM OF WOMAN’S WANTS. 

Look too at the 7p Bib with which the great problem | 
of—What shall be done for suffering woman! is being 
solved. In place of resorting to the needle for a pre-| 
carious subsistence, great numbers now find employ-| 
ment in occupations heretofore monopolized exclusive- 
ly by men, and so far as we know, the change from 
male to female labor has been highly satisfactory | 
wherever tried. We cannot but think that in a few. 
years our hotel tables will be generally served by young | 
women, while perhaps the scrubbing and washing will 
have ed into the hands of the stronger sex, or be | 
done by steam-power. 

Another change which we anticipate will be brought 


BETTER EDUCATION FOR FEMALES. 


And the most important result of these changes in 
the employment of woman, we do not consider to be 
the fact that she can thus earn an easy and indepen- 
dent living, but that her desires .and aspirations are 
enlarged, her position elevated, and the result of all 
will be a more thorough and practical education for 
the sex, to fit them for higher employments. Indeed 
these changes would now be effected far more rapidly 
had woman the requisite educational fitness for the 
work, 

And it is not for these new employments alone, that 
woman needs a better education; the most important 
step toward the elevation and increased happiness and 
usefulness of the whole race will be, the general con- 
viction that woman as wife, housekeeper and member 
of society, and especially as mother, needs a thorough 
education. Girls should be brought up to expect and 


| prefer to spend a longer period in schools, and those 


too of the first class, in place of becoming married 
before either the physical system or the character has 
acquired maturity. We rejoice to see indications 
that the importance of this change is becoming un- 
derstood, and that the standard of education east and 
west, is steadily advancing. 


HOME DUTIES AND MEANS OF PROGRESS. 
And now as we enter a new year, let us each im- 


about this year or the next, is a general invitation to prove the occasion to consider the question, what am 
females to stand behind the counter and wait upon I doing for my own personal improvement, and for the 
customers, thus relieving man that he may turn his benefit of those about me. The means of growth 
attention to the nobler pursuit of agriculture. This| and progress are within the reach of all. The past 
change has already been tosome extent accomplished, | few years have been eminently prosperous to the far- 








and with success. Many other employments might be | 
named as suitable for woman, some now being tested 


mit us to go fully into this subject. 
ters in the United States, and as for printers and pub- 


almost the whole of the former and much of the latter 
in the hands of women. In Pittsburgh and Cincin-| 
nati, the strikes of the Typographical Union have re-| 
sulted in the very general employment of females for | 
composers and printers, and the editors uniformly 
speak in warm approval of the change; and many | 
other offices in cities east and west, have made or are 
making the same experiment successfully. 

The Cincinnati Columbian has compiled an inter- 
esting table, showing that from the time of the Revo- 
lution, women have been engaged as printers, publish- 
ers and editors, to a considerable extent in this coun- 
try, and that in several instances they have been State 
. printers. It also furnishes a list of about one dozen 
papers and magazines, now edited successfully by wo- 
men; and to which we could probably add as many 
more. Though writing has always so far as we know, 
been considered within the sphere of woman, it has 
probably never before furnished employment for so 
many; for look not only at editors, but at the vast ar- 
my of female authors and stated contributors to promi- 





nent papers, whose support, if not necessarily, is yet 
mainly derived from these sources. 

The complete success of those women who first) 
entered upon the practice of medicine, has stimulated | 
so large a number to enter this profession, or a course 











of study preparatory to it, that while we have no ap-| vising and carrying out schemes of self-improvement, 
prehension that the supply will ever exceed the de- and of imparting good to others. 


mer, and the means of ari trey I much that was 
a few years since impracticable, is now within your 


and others as yet untried, but our space will not per- reach. Let not the love of gain or the love of show, 


supplant the desire to make substantial growth and 


There are already, it is stated, 300 female postmas- | improvement. 


n early life, many of you were compelled to forego 


lishers, we believe it will take but few years to place’ many articles of household comfort and convenience— 


you can now afford them if you will; they will have a 
refining, beneficial influence on the family, make home 
pleasanter, and probably prove a saving of time, 
strength and temper. 

And provide not only all the personal and domestic 
comforts you can afford, but make arrangements to 
increase the education of both sons and daughters. 
Depend upon hiring more labor or purchasing suitable 
machinery for saving labor, in order that more time 
may be secured for schooling. Take a liberal supply 
of newspapers and magazines of a useful character. 
Tt does not cost one-fourth the labor to procure a pa- 

r now, that it did ten years ago; and reading of this 

ind will be improving and elevating. Books, too, are 
exceedingly cheap—keep something of a library, that 
the children may not desire to spend their evenings 
unprofitably. 

And, Mothers, we believe you can glean more time 
for self-improvement, and this process should go on 
until age has too much impaired the faculties, or death 
removes us to a sphere, where if found with the robe 
of Curist’s righteousness upon us, we shall forever 
growin knowledge and happiness throughout Eternity. 

We have only thrown out general hints, trusting 
that each will make the improvement which is desira- 


ble, and we wish you each a Happy New Year, in de- 



























LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE, 
On Ohio Butter. 


Mrs. Batenam:—One of my little boys came run- 
ning home, a few weeks ago, highly delighted that he 
had made the discovery, that a man “ up street” had 
just opened a barrel of “ Ohio Butter,”—forthwith he 
was dispatched to bring home a sample of the article, 
for which the grocer had the audacity to ask 30 cents 
P %b.; and we all set our mouths for a treat of buck- 
wheat cakes and Ohio butter. But alas! for all hu- 
man calculations, when it arrived it was—well it was 
as good butter to last as ever you dreamed of—snowy 
white stuff, with the buttermilk oozing out all over, 
and wholly unfit either for the table or for cooking. 
And, by the way, butter that is not good for the table, 
or after it becomes rancid and impure, is equally un- 
wholesome and unfit for cooking, and renders every- 
thing disgusting into which it is inserted. 

There is Ohio butter here for sale in almost every 
grocery—and the very name Ohio, carries with it a 
recommendation, but its character and credit will soon 
be lost if such a miserable article is thus thrown into 
market. I have tried twenty lote and not found one 
roll of palatable butter. This certainly need not be, 
for it is as easy to make good butter as bad, if people 
will only take pains to inform themselves of the right 
process. I have heard it said by butter-makers, “ We 
can’t afford to take pains with it.” This is a mistake. 
You can afford pains. The well worked and nicely 
packed lot of butter will always be worth more in 
market, than that that is poor. Let every woman 
who is a butter-maker, resolve to make her butter af- 





ter the very best method, work it clear of buttermilk, | 


make the rolls solid, and pack them away, and if the 
speculator will not give her more than he will her 
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and the women scold and make the children unhappy, 
|and they are mischievous and ugly, and get whipped; 
|the men drink and smoke and chew, to take the bad 
| taste out of their mouths, and—well, there is a deal of 
immorality and evil in every pound of bad butter, and 
\I wish my Ohio Cousins would think about it, and do 
‘their best, and send it out to the world, hard and solid 
‘and pure, and golden hued, that we poor dwellers 
among the dust and smoke of city life, may eat there- 
of and be satisfied, and bless them with grateful hearts 
for their pains-taking. 

We received a barrel, last week, of Morgan county, 
Ohio butter, well made and well put up. Not a meal 
have we eaten since, without a vote of thanks all 
round to good old Morgan, where some of the best 
butter-makers may be found. 





| ception is a virtue. 


Let some one send in a good recipe to the Cultiva- 
itor. Yours truly, F. D. Gace. 
{ St. Louis, Mo., December, 1853. 

| » 





POTATO CUSTARD. 


| Mrs. Batewam:—Housekeepers are often obliged to 
seek out many inventions during the winter season, to 
get up favorite dishes, and in such cases harmless de- 
Us girls are always interchanging 
nice bits with our next neighbors, and a few days ago 
Lizzie sent ina motherly custard pie, which was voted 


|the best of the season; but as it had a peculiarly rich 


and substantial taste, we beset her for the recipe, 
when lo! she declared it made up of potatoes! and 


|gave us the following directions, which we report for 
\the benefit of the Cultivator Cousins: 


Boil your potatoes, then peel and pass them through 
a seive or grater. To every quarter of a pound of 


|Potato add one quart of milk, four teaspoonsfuls of 
next neighbor who sells a worthless article, let her | 


melted butter, four eggs—whites and yolks beaten 


keep it. If our best butter-makers would do this, they | 8@Parately—sugar, nutmeg or any other spice to your 


would soon compe] the poor butter-makers to come up 
to their standards. 


Let every butter-maker in Ohio just think as she is | 


preparing her butter for market, of the fate and feel- 
ing of those who will buy her rolls. Let her imagine | 
herself in the city, paying high for everything that | 
grows on a farm, and compelled to economise and 
make the most of everything, (for this is really city | 
life with the majority,) and then inquire of her own | 
conscience, if she would be willing under the circum- 
stances, to buy her own butteret 25 or 30 cents # bb., | 
at a month or two months old. If she would not, then | 
we advise her to pat it a little more, give it a few more | 
turns with the ladle, roll it a little harder, and be sure | 
to keep her cream nicer and sweeter next time, churn | 
it more carefully, and don’t put a drop of water near | 
it, and my word for it, she will not be the loser at the 
close of the year, 

Do as you would be done by in little things and you | 
will find it easy to follow the record in large ones. 
We never knew a really nice butter-maker that could | 
not command a higher price for her commodity in the 
market than her neighbor who had the contrary repu- 
tation. The price now given for butter, will warrant 
‘pains-taking, and the character of Ohio, requires that | 
each one should do her best, and philanthropy and | 
morality will prompt each one to do the same. 

Ah! there is a mighty deal of crabbed ill humor, 
grumbling and heartburn in a 2 bb. roll of spoiled but- | 
ter, and if there is anything in signs, somebody’s ears 
wili burn every time, Come, every one of you, turn 
reformers, and with five or ten minutes extra labor, | 
once or twice a week, secure the peace and quiet of 
half a dozen families, make them cheerful and happy 
instead of disappointed, vexed and cross. When men 
are vexed and cross, they scold the women, and the 
women scold back, and then the men leave in disgust, 





aste; bake in crust, same as custard or pumpkin. 
Very respectfully, Sun Bonner. 
Hazel Dell, Ohio. 


——__-__ —__+~+~»@-e —__ - -— -—— 





WORK FOR THE POET. 
BY ELIZA ©. GREEN. 


Wake not thy lyre in lofty chords, 

With mythic transcendental words, 
Sublimely swelling. 

Like wayworn men, with dusty feet, 

Came angels to Gomorrah’s street, 
And Abraham’s dwelling. 


And thus in humble guise and speech 
Should loesy approach and teach 

The sad and lewly, 
Till, as their hearts within them burn, 
Tne hidden glory they discern; 

Their guest is holy! 


Thus the Divinest upon earth, 
Light-crowned before the stars had birth, 
By the wayside and household hearth 
Used simple phrases : 
Familiar things of toil, and rude, 
With sacred beauty He imbued, 
Teaching the earnest multitude 
His Father's praises. 


Seed-time and harvest, rocks and sand, 
e common objects near at hand, 
‘To poor men’s vision; 

The lone sea-shore, the city’s strife 

The desert and the mount, were rife 

With lessons of another life, 

And wrought His mission. 


Poet, go fling on worldly gloom 

God’s light, the charnel to illume, 
Dry bones renewing ; 

Love! Hope! the burthen of thy prayer, 

Shall purify the choking air; 

Go. soothe and heal a soul’s despair; 
Up, and be doing! 



































days since to witness the removal of a large cancer 
from the breast of a female, without the use of the 
knife, by Dr. Gilbert, of this city, recently of New 
Orleans, to whom we have previously referred. The 
female had been under treatment about three weeks, 
and by means of the Doctor’s plasters the cancer had 
been wholly killed and was now almost ready to drop 
from her breast, which in a day or two more it would 
have done. It was, however, removed with but little 
pain to the patient. We saw some other cases which 
the Dr. has under treatment, which are truly wonder- 
ful. We have no doubt of his ability to remove the 
most malignant cancers, provided application be made 
in season.— Scientific American. 








\ ORE LAND FOR SALE.—I now offer for the 


first time all my real estate in Ohio, including my Home Farm 
containing five thousand acres, west of and adjoining the city of 
Columbus, and exteading west to the five mile stone, on the Na- 
tional Road. Said Farm is capable of being sub-divided to advan- 
tage into farms of fifty acres or more, having on much of it fine 
durable running water, springs, timber and cleared land. The soil 
of the best Scioto bottom and upland. 

Also, on both sides of the National Road, and Columbus and Xe- 
nia Railroad, between the five and six and a half mile stone, about 
two thousand acres. It can also be sub-divided into convenient 
farms and lots of any size. 

Also, twenty-three hundred acres,on Darby, the geographical 
centre of which is about two miles from the Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad. The nearest points within one hundred rods of the Na- 
tional Road, and ten and a half miles west from Columbus. It is 
washed for three miles on its western boundary by Big Darby, a 
fine, bold mill stream having forty feet fall from its upper to its low- 
er corner; having fine sites for mills and manufactories. It is cov- 
ered with a fine growth of splendid white oak, burr oak, black wal- 
nut, blue ash, hickory, elm, &c, The soil is mostly first rate up- 
land. The timber will pay thirty dollars @ acre clear of expense 
of manufactu and sale, with ordinary m ment. I will sell 
none less than the whole tract. Price twenty dollars # acre, one- 
a in hand, the balance in one year, with interest from date of 


Also, a tract of two thousand acres in Brown township, twelve 
miles northwest from Columbus, near the Columbus, Piqua and 


Indiana Railroad. The soil is extraordinary. The timber is worth | 


thirty dollars ® acre, clear of expense of manufacturing and sale. 
It is surrounded on ail sides by finely improved farms. Price twen- 
ty dollars P acre, as above. [ wish to sell the tract entire. I ex- 
pect to erect thereon, and have in operation, a good Saw Mill, by 
first of December next. 

Also, divers and sundry patches in different parts of the county, 

in tracts of two, three and four hundred acres each. Some choice 
pieces for fifteen dollars P acre. 
’ Also, one thousand acres in Logan county, on Rush Creek, a 
never-failing spring stream, running its entire length, three-fourths 
of a mile south of the Big Spring Station, on the Marion and Belle- 
fontaine Railroad. Soil extra. Timber tolerable. Price twelve 
dollars # acre. 

Also, eight hundred acres in the vicinity of Ridgway, one-half 
mile from Railroad Station. Soil extra, and good timber, such as 
black walnut, cherry, oak, ash and sycamore. Price twelve dollars 

re 


# acre. 

Also, six hundred acres, opposite, and only separated by the Sci- 
oto river from Kenton, the flourishing county seat of Hardin county. 
Price twenty dollars acre. 

The above are the largest tracts I have, not yet sold. I have 
also several thousand acres in smaller tracts, too tedious to de- 
scsibe, in different parts of Logan and Hardin counties. 

Lam willing and desirou’s to sell all or any on reasonable terms 
and time. Land buyers will do well to give me a call at my office, 
in Franklinton, one mile west from the State House, Columbus, 
Ohio, where I can give particulars, and, if necessary, send a man 
to show the land. 

The lands near Columbus will be sold in city lots and out lots, to 
suit buyers. M. L. SULLIVANT. 

Columbus, December 15, 1853.-2t. 


ANNY FERN’S NEW BOOK FOR THE HO- 
LIDAYS.—20,000 Oxperep In Apvance or Pus.tication! 
Will be Ready Monday, December 5th, 1853. 
{ke LITTLE FERNS FOR FANNY’S LITTLE FRIENDS, 3 
Lh Author of *‘ Fern Leaves.” 
1 5 300 Iustrations. Price 75 cents. 
t edge, $1.00. 


© same—gil 
Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
ERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
q (Ce For sale by all Booksellers throughoutthe United States and 
an : 
December 15, 1853.-3tt 


One 


Five VERMONT MORGAN STALLIONS FOR 
SALE.—The subscribers have five Morgan Stallions for sale; 
all of which have been standing the past season in different parts 
of this State. They were selected in Vermont last fall expressly 
for stock horses, for the State of Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio, October 15, 1853. BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 
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i LASTERS vs, THE Knire.—We were present a few | 
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REAT PUBLIC SALE OF LANDS, &c.— 
COMMENCING ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1854.—AT 
| EDGARTON, three miles north of Paris, Edgar county, Dlinois, 
| will be offered at public sale on the subscriber’s premises, the fol- 
lowing property: 

Several tracts of land, large and small, improved and unimproved. 

A large quantity of corn, hay, &c. 

A choice lot of Durham cattle—bulls, cows and heifers. 

Jacks and jennets from the best Kentucky stocks. 

Brood mares of the finest quality, and horses, matched and single, 
work oxen, &c. 

Stock, and ee gt 

Broadcast sowers, ers, mowers, reapers, toppers, corn and 
cob grinders, threshers, burr mill for wheat and corn, corn stalk 
cutters, hay and straw cutters, winnowing mills, etc.; all of which 
work by horse. 

Three horse powers, for four or twelve horses. 

Horse and ox wagons and carts, buggy, and rockaway carriage 
with harness for all. 

A large assortment of breaking plows, double and single plows, 
shovel plows, harrows, rollers, and cultivators, farming harness, 
| bridles, saddles, &c., and a variety of spades, shovels, forks and 

all kinds of necessary tools, &c. 
An entire set of blacksmith’s tools with a good assortment of 
| Shoenberger’s iron and steel. 
| Also, a lot of store goods, consisting of woolens, cottons, boots, 
ries, provisions, &c. 
| Also, a plete set of h hold furniture in all its variety. 
Terms of sale of the land:—One-third cash, the balance im one 
and two years, with annual interest at 8 P cent., secured by mort- 
| gage on the premises. 
| Terms of sale of stoek, &c.:—Good approved notes at six and 
twelve months, with 8 # cent. interest. 
WILLIAM NEFF. 


| January 1, 1854. 
| (YSAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS.—The 
F undersiened have a large amount of Osage Orange Seed and 
Plants of the very best quality surpassed by none in the country, 
| which they will sell at the lowest market prices. 


Hedges Set and Warranted, 
| At from 33 to 40 cents # rod, with a fair deduction where large 
| contracts are made. 


Hedges Completely Grown, 

At from 75 cents to $1 # rod—the payment as follows: % when 
the hedge is set and the balance when it will answer the purpose 
| of a good fence. 


| Hedges Grown, 


For what disinterested judges will say it is worth (as compared 
with wood fences) when it is completed. 


Hedges Completely Grown, 
| At $1 to $1.25 per rod, to be paid for when completed. 
JAMES SUMPTER & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
Jamas Sumpter, College Corner, Butler County, Ohio. 
| James McGuire, Alexandersville, Ohio, 
Bensamin Leas, Dayton, Ohio. 
December 1, 1853. 
AVIS’ IMPROVED CORN PLANTER—PAT- 
ENTED OCTOBER 25, 1853.—This machine plants in check 
| rows at any required distance and depth, with any mamber 
of grains in a hill, and may also, if necessary, be used as a drill. A 
lever is attached to the handles, so that by a pressure with 
the thurab the corn is thrown into the conducting tube and falls 
upon a chamber near the surface of the earth, where it is detained 
| until the tube reaches the furrow, when it is herr oa a eety: 
| the machine covering it at the same moment better than is usually 
| done byhand. The ground being smooth and the rows straight, the 
| corn can be worked when very young without the liability of cov- 
| ering up, or dragging out by the first cultivation. This mode of 
| plan ne, when contrasted with the old method, saves full three- 
fifths of the expense. 
These machines are manufactured and for sale by 
Warper & Brokaw, ld, Ohio. 
Moses Smitn, Delaware, ¥ 
A. CLarp, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ev! Canrgr, West Jefferson, Ohio. 
| A. Sceva, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
Also, by N. C. DAVIS, (Patentee,) West Jefferson, Ohio, from 
whom models and rights for territory may be obtained on liberal 


terms. 
December 1, 1853. 


J. PARKER’S STRAW CUTTER.—Patented 

@F @ October 11, 1853.—Taking cost, simplicity, and ficiency of 
eration, into consideration, this is the best Cutter in existence. 4 

It will soon be introduced into the counties of Columbiana, Maho- 
ning, Trumbull, Ashtabula, Portage, Geauga, Lake,Summit,Wayne, 4 
Medina, Ashiand, Lorain, Huron, Sain, Soaps, Sandusky, Ottowa, 
Franklin, and Lawrence, in Ohio, b . W. Ratusong, who has at 
his disposa) Rights for the above counties, and requests Mechanics, 
Farmers, and all others interested, to call and see Tux CuTTER op- 
erate when the opportunity is offered. 

November 15, 1853. 























RESH BULBOUS ROOTS.—The best assort- 
ment of Bulbs ever offered in this city are now for sale at the 
Capital City Agricultural Warehouse, received from the house of 
Joseph Breck & Son, Boston, ahd e a fine assortment of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocusus, uils, Crown 
Imperials, Snow Drops, Martagon Lilies, Anemones, Gladiolus, &c. 
The present is a good time for planting these rocts, and amateurs 
of fine flowers should call soon. WM. A. GILL & CO. 
Columbus, November, 14, 1853. 
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- | . The’past year has been one of plenty and prosperity 
THE MARKETS. to the Farmer, and he can well afford to bestow the 
Om1o CuLrivator Orrice, December 30, 1853, | Small sum necessary to secure for himself and family 

The news from Europe is quite warlike, and prices of flour and the reading of a good and reliable Ag: icultural paper, 
grain have again advanced, though the continued tightness of the vand thus give encouragement to an agency which has 
money markets prevents all speculation in produce in this country. | contributed in no small degree to the general pros- 
The outrages at Erie also affect injuriously the farmers of this perity of the State. To this end we shal! continue to 
State; the transportation of hogs and other freight being entirely |devote our best energies, and believing that there are 
stopped in that direction by the injury done to the railroads by the yet many thousands of families who would gladly wel- 
mob. |come the Ohio Cultivator to their generous firesides, 
The weather has been favorable for pork packing of late, and the |if it was once introduced to their notice, we invoke 
business has been quite active at Cincinnati, with aslight advance, |the kind offices of our friends in this behalf, feeling 
since our last, in the price of hogs; but the price of pork will have | assured that in so doing they will confer an equal fa- 









to advance in the east before any higher price can be paid for hogs. | 
This will probably take place if, as is expected, a general war should 
break out in Europe, although such an event will not be likely to 
make money any more plenty. 

The prospects for wool, as far as we can judge, are favorable. 


New York, December 28.—Flour is in demand at $7.50@7.- 
62 for Michigan and Ohio. Wheat is wanted for shipment at 
$1. 1.95 ® bushel for prime red and white. Corn is active at 
79@B8lc. for western mixed. Pork is steady at $13.12@$13.25 for 
Mess, and $16 for clear. Beef, Mess, $13.50 # bbl. 


Cincinnati, December 29.—Flour has advanced to $5.50@$5.60. 
Wheat $1.10 P bushel. Corn 38@5lc. do. Barley 55c. Rye 65c. 
White Beans 75c.@$1. Flax Seed $1.40. Clover Seed $5.50@$5.- 
75% bu. Timothy $2.50. Hay $13@$14 P ton. Potatoes $1.25@ 
$1.50 P bbl. Onions $1.25. ao $1@$1.25 P bbl.—dried do. 90 
¢.@$1 P bu. Pork $11.75@$12 for Mess, @ bbl. Lard 8@8k\c. P 
th. Butter, firkin, 11@12—roll 15@16c.—(retails at 18@20c. P tb.) 
Cheese 8% @9c. for W. R.—Durham Farm 11@12%c. Hogs $4.45 
@$4.50 P 100 ths. Beef Cattle $5.50@$6 net. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following : 

For five lines or less.two insertions ......+0+++e2e0.$! 00 

Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 

Do. foreach subsequent insertion...... 50 

Advertisements wil! be estimated to contain 12 words in each 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editors may deem just. 





INE SUFFOLK PIGS,—I have a few pair of 
Suffolk Pigs for sale, from my Premium Hog, Independance. 
They are about 14 weeks old. . MELENDY. 
Mount Healthy, Hamilton Co., 0., December 15, 1853. 
HORT HORNS FOR SALE.—A few Thorough 
Bred Yearling Bulls on hand, at reasonable prices, three miles 
South-East of the Station of the C., C. & C. R.R., at South Charles- 
on, Clark county, Ohio W. D. PEIRC 


|rior any where. 





December 15, 1853. 


vor upon their friends and the community at large. 
Our Publication is established upon a firm basis, hav- 
ing outlived all the storms that have assailed it, and is 
now without a rival of its class, in all this region, 
while we allow ourselves to believe, that in adaptation 
to the demands of Western Farmers, it has no supe- 
We shall spare no reasonable labor 
or expense to make it worthy of the confidence and 
support of all our old friends and the thousands of 
new ones which we hope to enrol for the coming year. 

Tue Terms of the Cultivator will be as heretofore, 
viz: Single subscriptions $1 a year. 4 copies for $3. 
9 copies for $6—always in advance; and all subscrip- 
tions to begin with the year. _ 

As no Traveling Agents are employed, we rely upon 
the good will of Postmasters and our local friends, to 
make up Clubs, in their several districts; and to remu- 
nerate such as interest themselves for us, we offer 
the following 

Premiums—To persons who send us nine subscri- 
bers and $6, we will send the complete volume for 
the past year, or any previous volume, if preferred, in 
printed cover, postage paid. The person sending us 
the largest number of subscribers for the coming year, 
will be entitled to a complete set of the Cultivator 
from its commencement—9 volumes—making a good 
Farmer's Library. For the second largest number, 8 
volumes; the third 7 volumes; the fourth 6, &c. 

Packages of Seeds will also be sent as premiums, to 
those who signify that they prefer them to the volumes 
—nine or more varieties, free of postage to each per- 
son whosends a Club of nine or more subscribers. 

(<r Postage Stamps can in all cases be sent to us 
for fractions of a dollar. 

Address, BATEHAM & HARRIS, 

Columbus, Ohio. 














